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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

"So," I said, "I am seeing 

What I shall always see — 
The snow blossoms of moonlight 

Blowing on a tree." 

"So," I said, "I am hearing 

What I shall always hear — 
The winds with hair of starlight 

Crying wild and clear." 

"So," I said, "I glory in 

What shall always be mine — 
The flowers flushing red 

In the sky's blue wine." 

"So," I said, "I am living 

What I may not be — 
A dusty masterpiece, 

A mouldy biography." 

Pearl Andelson 

SLIGHT SONGS 

Songs from the Journey, by Wilton Agnew Barrett. Geo. 

H. Doran Co. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Barrett, one feels an almost 
irresistible impulse to review the publisher's blurb upon 
the slip-cover of this volume rather then the relatively 
unimaginative poems which the volume contains. The 
advertising agent who could speak of these frail and some- 
what crudely made vessels for an evident sincerity and 
almost painful earnestness as the "strange songs vibrant 
with passion" of a poet "humanly great, yet clear of 
eye for the little things" (why "yet," we wonder?) 
deserves individual attention. It is a pity that the 
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Slight Songs 

blurb is so conspicuously placed as to demand a reading) 
since it gives a distorted idea of the poems within. 

These are the work of a poet, seemingly young or 
inexperienced, who sings without much originality of 
how youth intoxicates itself with the sights and sounds 
of the city at dusk or refreshes itself under the country 
pines. Mr. Barrett pauses to pay appropriate tribute to 
Francis Thompson, to A. E. Housman, to Stephen 
Phillips; and his work gives back now and then a faint 
echo of the two last-named poets, and even of Alfred 
Noyes. His verse lacks the smoothness that one expects 
from an admirer of Housman, however. One observes a 
gift for inept metaphor: "a bouquet of young clouds," 
"the scarf of evening sea flows far adown the grassy 
beach," "Trees with fretted stars In their lacy hair"; 
and a disregard for the assonances of English speech, 
which leads him into such phrases as "the love-loveli- 
ness of leaves." Nor has he any great respect for the 
mot juste: here are adjectives of almost inconceivable 
clumsiness — "unbefrenzied laughter"; adjectives long 
since threadbare — "impenetrable, obliterating years"; 
and adjectives that set one's teeth on edge — "his cozy 
spouse." 

Yet in spite of these defects, most of which are due to 
immaturity and are therefore excusable in a first book; 
the poems have the charm of sincerity and of a sympa- 
thetic vision. We feel this particularly in The Valley 
of the Shadow, That Night I Danced, The House, and A 
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Dead Man. Some of his pictures are skilfully constructed, 
even if unmagical; there is vividness in Miriam — a 
white birch in a pine forest — and in his portrayal of 
tanagers in a city square, 

Where toiling Adam stops to watch, 
Tired Eve forgets her apple. 

Mr. Barrett says somewhere "I am looking for stars"; 
and in that voicing of his determined search he has 
revealed his worst trespasses against poetry — self- 
consciousness and straining after effect. Are not stars 
most exquisitely and most beautifully reflected from 
pools of waiting water? Muna Lee 

A JAPANESE COSMOPOLITE 

Seen and Unseen: or Monologues of a Homeless Snail, 
by Yone Noguchi. (New ed.) Orientalia, New York. 
Selected Poems of Yone Noguchi, selected by himself. 
The Four Seas Co. 

With the publication of Seen and Unseen in 1898, in 
San Francisco, Yone Noguchi came into being, and with 
him came a new tide of oriental influence into our litera- 
ture. Ethical teachings, philosophy of life manufac- 
tured by human intellect, and long narrative stories 
were entirely absent from his poems. He wrote as he 
felt — this is the essence of oriental poetry. While the 
West was busy preaching to the people through its 
poetry, the East discarded intellectual discussions and 
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